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Notes. 
THE LION IN GREECE. 

In a former article upon this subject (2" S. viii. 
81.) I called attention to the improbability of the 
supposition that Aristotle should have received 
upon trust from Herodotus a false statement re- 
es the occurrence of the lion in Northern 

reece. It is worthy of note that in one of the 
passages of the History of Animals in which Ari- 


stotle mentions this fact, he introduces it on the | 


oceasion of a fabulous story that the lioness pro- 
duces only once in her life, because she casts her 
womb in the act of parturition. This 
fable (ios Anpdédns) was, he says, invented by 
some one who wished to account for the rarity of 
the lion (77. A. vi. 31.). Now the author of this 
“foolish fable” is no other than Herodotus him- 
self, who relates it at length (iii. 108.) ; and it 
seems very unlikely that Aristotle should have 
been able to correct the historian’s account of the 
parturition of the lioness, but should not have 
thought it worth his while to verify the more ob- 
vious and patent fact, of the occurrence of the 
lion in Northern Greece. (Concerning this fable, 
compare Gell. N. A. xiii. 7.; Elian, V. H. x. 3.; 
N. A. iv. 34.; and Antigon. Caryst. 21.). 

In another passage of the History of Animals, 
Aristotle states that birds with crooked talons do 
not drink. He then proceeds to remark inciden- 
tally : GAN’ ‘Holodos iyyvder Tov" wervinne yap Toy Tis 
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-— Hotspur — Henry Constantine | 





| lished. 


foolish | 


payrelas mpoedpov detoy ev TH Binyhoe TH epi 
moAopklay Tiw Nivov mlvovra, viii. 18. 

Out of the four manuscripts of this treatise col- 
lated by Bekker, three give ‘Holodos; one, a Vati- 
can MS., of inferior authority, has ‘Hpdé3oros. The 
reading, ‘Holodos, is received by Bekker. Now 
Herodotus twice refers to his Assyrian history, and 
promises to relate in it some facts omitted in his 
general history. One of these is the taking of 
Ninus by the Medes under Cyaxares (i. 106. 
184.). Hence it has been conjectured that Ari- 


Thy 


| stotle in this passage referred to the separate 


Assyrian history of Herodotus: and Wesseling 
(on Herod. i. 106.) and other critics have preferred 
the reading ‘Hpdédoro¢ in the passage of Aristotle, 
who have been followed by Miiller (/Zist. of Gr. 
Lit. ec. 19. § 2.). Mr. Rawlinson, in his recent 
edition of Herodotus (vol. i. 249.), gives his rea- 
sons for adopting the same view. On the other 
hand, nothing is known of any poem of Hesiod in 


| which a narrative of the siege of Ninus could 


have been introduced; and assuming that the 
siege of Ninus intended by Aristotle is that of 
Cyaxares, the date of this event would, according 
to Clinton, be 606 B.c., which is long subsequent 
to the time assigned to the life of Hesiod. If, 
therefore, ‘Hpdéioros be received instead of ‘Holodos 
in the passage of Aristotle, this would be another 
correction by Aristotle of a statement of Herodo- 
tus respecting a point of natural history. 

It must, however, be admitted that the substitu- 
tion of the name of Herodotus in this passage is 
open to powerful objections. There is no proof that 
the Assyrian history of Herodotus was ever pub- 
The traces of it which Mr. Rawlinson 
attempts to find cannot be relied on; Col. Mure 
thinks that it was never composed (//ist. of Lit. of 
Anc.Gr. vol. v. p.332.). The phrase reroince and the 
introduction of the words rdv rns parreus mpdedpov 
seem likewise to imply a quotation from some 
poet; and the mention of so minute a circum- 
stance as an eagle.drinking is more suited toa 
poet than to a historian. Hence it appears that 
the context requires the name of a poet who 
might have introduced a narrative of the siege of 
Ninus by Cyaxares. Such a poet may be found 
in Choerilus of Samos, whose epic poem on the 
Persian war of Xerxes (called Mepenis), consisting 
of several books, may not unnaturally be sup- 
posed to have contained an episode on the siege of 
Ninus. The words yavrelas xzpdéedpos would suit 
hexameter verse. Tlpdéedpos and zpoe‘pia are not 
ancient forms: they are quoted from no writer 
prior to Herodotus and Aristophanes. We know 
that the poems of Choerilus were in great repute 
in the time of Plato (Procl. in Tim. p. 28.) ; Ari- 
stotle twice cites Choerilus in his Rhetoric (iii. 14. 
§ 4. 6.), and once, with censure, in the Topics, 
(viii. 1.). He flourished about the year 404 
(Plut. Zys. 18.), and was originally placed in the 
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epic canon. The inscription on the tomb of Sar- 
danapalus, in which he is called the king of the 
great city of Ninus, appears from Cie. Tus. v. 35., 
Fin. ii. 32., to be the production of the Samian 
Choerilus. (See Anthol. App. 27. ed. Jacobs ; 
Naeke’s Choerilus, pp. 196. sqq.) ‘Hoiodos for 
Xowides was probably an ancient corruption, and 
Hpddoros, the reading of one MS., was a conjectu- 
ral emendation of some copyist who perceived 
that Hesiod could not have mentioned the siege 
of Ninus. It may be observed that in the passage 
of a Scholiast cited by Naeke (ib. p. 112.) the 
name of Choerilus has been corrupted into Hero- 
dotus. Concerning the importance of the eagle in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| one of the gates of this city was called the Belian 


gate (i. 181., iii. 158.). Bel, or Baal, was the 
name of the Jupiter, or principal god, both of the 
Assyrians and of the Phenicians: see Winer, 
Bibl. R. W. in these names. Hence Virgil makes 
Belus the father of Dido, and the first of the Ty- 
rian kings (4@n., i. 622. 729.). 
Ephesus, a writer contemporary with Cicero, spoke 


of Belus as the founder of towns in the island of 


| Cyprus (Steph. Byz. in Adwnfos, Meineke, Anal. 


divination, alluded to by the author cited in this | 


passage, whoever he mry have been, see Iliad, 
xxiv. 310.; Xen. Anab, vi. 1. 23.; and Spanheim’s 
note ad Callim. Jov. 69. 

It has been already remarked that Hesiod could 
not have alluded to the siege of Ninus by Cyaxa- 
res. The time of Cyaxares is fixed within certain 
limits, and to a date long posterior to that of 
Hesiod, by his being contemporary with the total 
eclipse of the sun which separated the Lydian 
and Median armies (Herod. i. 74.), which by no 
astronomer is placed earlier than 625 n.c., and 
which has been fixed by Airy at 585 p.c. (See 
Dr. Smith's Dict. of Ane. Biog.. art. CYAXARES: 
Herschel’s Ontlines of Astronomy, ed. 5. p. 683.) 
[t may be added that the extant remains of He- 
siod contain no mention of Ninus, or Babylon, or 
the Assyrians, or the Medes, or the Persians ; or 
of any eponymous god or hero connected with 
these cities and nations. Perses and Perseis in 
the Theogony (v. 356. 377. 409. 957.), and Perses, 
the name of the poet’s brother in the “ Weeks and 
Days,” are devoid of all reference to Persia. A 
fragment of Hesiod is indeed preserved, in which 
he speaks of Arabus, the mythical progenitor of 
the Arabians, as the son of Mercury by Thronie 
the daughter of King Belus ( Fragm. 29. ed. Marck- 
scheffel ; compare Fragm. 32.). The early my- 
thology of the Greeks, however, connected Belus 
with Africa rather than with Asia. Thus Auschy- 
lus, in his play of the Supplices, describes Belus, 
the son of Libya, as the father of Egyptus and 
Danaus (v. 314-20.). According to Apollod. i. 
4., Agenor and Belus were the sons of Neptune 
and Libya: Agenor became king of Pheenicia, 
and Belus king of Egypt. The early logographer, 
Pherecydes, likewise establishes an affinity between 
Agenor, Belus, /Egyptus, and Danaus, though by 
different links (Fragm. 40., ed. C. Miiller). Hence 
it may be inferred that when Hesiod connects 
Arabus with Belus, he conceives Belus as the re- 
presentative of Egypt, and not of Assyria. 
rodotus, however, transfers Belus to Asia: he 
places this name in the series of the Heraclide 
kings of Lydia (i. 7.); he mentions also the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Belus at Babylon, and states that 


He- | 


| mythographers : 


Alex., p. 375.). The idea of Ninus, as the founder 
of the Assyrian empire, seems to have come to the 
Greeks from Ctesias: see Diod., ii. 1.; Ctesix 
Fragm., p. 389., ed. Baehr; Strab., xvi. 1. § 2. 
His name does not occur in the early poets or 
Herodotus makes him a mythical 
king of Lydia (i. 7.). Phenix of Colophon, the 
choliambic poet, who lived about 309 n.c., treats 
him as the primitive king of Assyria, and con- 


founds the inscription on his tomb with that of 


Sardanapalus (Athen. xii. p. 530 g.; Paus., i. 9. 8,; 
Naeke, Choerilus, p. 226.). 
It should be observed that in the Latin version 


of Avicenna’s Arabic translation of the History of 


Animals, the passage is thus rendered: “ Home- 
rus, quem Arabes Antyopos vocant, dicens in 
captura Ilion vulturem potu suo et morte pre- 
signasse urbis excidium.” (See Schneider, ad /oc.). 
It is clear that Homer cannot be alluded to; but 
the substitution of Zlion for Ninus might lead to 
a different emendation. The change of THNNI- 
NOY into THNIAIOY, would not be considerable; 
and we might assume that Stesichorus is the poet 
intended, who may have introduced this incident 
in his tAfov wépors. +~But the proper names, both 
of men and animals, have undergone much cor- 
ruption in this Arabic version (see Jourdain, Re- 
cherches sur [Age et T Origine des Traductions 
Latines d Aristote (Paris, 1843), p. 336—342. And 
I may add, upon the authority of competent Arabic 
scholars, that there is no word in Arabic which at 
all resembles Antyopos. No reliance can, there- 
fore, be placed on the proper names in this Latino- 


| Arabic version, and the substitution of Choerilus 


seems to be the most probable solution of the 
difficulty. 
In estimating the authority of Aristotle's state- 


; ments in his History of Animals, we must consider 


not only the careful, sceptical, and scientific cha- 
racter of his mind, but also the means of obtaining 
accurate information which were at his disposi- 
tion. Pliny states that Alexander the Great, 
being animated with a desire of knowing the na- 
tures of animals, employed Aristotle for the pur- 
pose, and placed at his command several thousand 
men, in Asia and Greece, who were occupied in 
hunting, fowling, and fishing, and those who had 
charge of parks, herds of animals, hives, fishponds, 
and aviaries, in order that his knowledge might 
extend to all countries. It was (Pliny adds) by 
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information obtained in this manner, that he com- 
posed h voluminous writings on natural history 
(N. FZ, viii. 17.) The account of the 
hat different. Athenzus (ix. p. 


Greek 


somew 


writers is 


398 g.) states that Aristotle received 800 talent 

(=195,0002.) from Alexander for his History of 

Animals. lian (V. ZZ, iv. 19.) speaks of a gift 
] : 


of an enormous sum of money to Aristotle for the 
same purpose, but attributes it to Philip, evi- 


dently confounding the father and son. This 
donation is likewise alluded to, in general terms, 
by Seneca, de Vit. beat., 27. Compare Schneider, 
ad Aristot. H. A. F pimetr. i., Vol. 1. p- xlii. 

It is immaterial whether Alexander placed the 
services of numerous persons over a wide extent 


of country at Aristotle’s disposition for scientific 
animals, or furnished him 
» Sed 


ounts come 


information concerning 
with the means of pu 
large scale. The two ac 


services on a 
salle 
substantially 


rchasing 


to the same result ; and they are corroborated by 
the internal evidence of the extant work on ani- 
mals. Aristotle exhibits a minute knowledge of 


itural history in a variety of districts, 
which a private observer, unaided by a_ public 
auth rity, could not have obtained. He fre- 
quently refers to observations of the habits of 
animals made by professional persons, and parti- 
cularly by fishermen, which he doubtless procure | 
in the manner indicated by Pliny. The detailed 
account of the lion in 7. A., ix. 44., santioalaahe 
habits when attacked by hunters, 
ubtless derived from the information 
» had pursued the lion in the field. 
very in npr ible that, with these fa 
for making naaied s of hunters and herdsmen, — 
should in two places have peated so impx 
statement as that of the presence of th 
the whole of Northern Greece, Abdera in 
Thrace to the confines of ZEtolia 
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tion, upon the mere credit of Herodotus, 
who elsewhere di signate as a fabuli and 
sions errors in natural history he points out and 
rectifies in several places. G. C. Lewis. 
SHAKESPEARI HENRY WILLOBIE. 


I do not 
Shakespear 


any of the commentators on 
had an opportunity 
of consulting, any notice of a passage in Henry 
Willobie’s Avisa (edition of 1594 or 1596), which 
it may be conjectured refers to him.* As the book 
is, I believe, rare, I extract the in full, 


find in 
which I have here 








passage 








together with two sonnets connected with it, and 

be Mr. J. P lier, in the Life of Shakspeare pre axed 
to his edition of 1858, refers at p. 115. to this passage in 
Willot bie, now, however, we believe printed for the first 


rtenso. In his — 
crece, Vol. vi. p. 526., Mr. Collier also quotes the allusion 
to Shakspeare from the Comme aiden P ‘oem at the com- 
mencement of the Avisa.—Ep. “ N. & Q.’ 


Ime in ¢ 


m to the Rape of Lu- 


| 
} 
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W.S. may be taken for Shakespeare’s 

may not improbably be his wasing r 
May we not also conjecture that ‘ Fi 
to whom the first edition (1609) of Gaeken peare’s 
Sonnets was dedicated, may have been his friend, 
this Henry Willobie? whose sonnets, written 
some years probably before Shakespeare’s, must 
have been known to him, and may have begotten 
—that is, suggested—a similar work to our im- 
mortal bard. 


which, if 
initials, 


Cant. XLII. 
“ Henrico Willobego. Italo- Hispalensis 


‘H. W. being sodenly infected — the contagion of a 
fantasticall fit, ‘at the first sight of A, pyneth a ‘while in 








secret griefe, at length not able any longer to indure the 

burning heate of so feruent a humour, bewrayeth the 
secresy of his disease vnto his familiar frend W. S., who 
not long before had trved the curtesy of the like passion, 
and was now newly recotiered of the like infection; vet 
finding his frend let bloud in the same vaine, he took 
pleasure for a tyme to see him bleed, and in steed of stop- 
ping the issue, he inlargeth the wound, with the sharp 

rasor of a willing conceit, perswading him that lh 





t it it a matter very easy to be compassed, and no 
1 with payne, diligence and some cost in time to 
be obtayned. Thus this miserable comforter ynforting 


impossibilitie, eyther for that he now 
would secretly laugh at his frends folly, that bad giuen 

asion not long before vate others to laugh at his owne, 
or because he would see whether an other could play his 


his frend with an 





part better then himselfe, and in vewing afar off tl« 
course of this loving Comedy, he determined to see whe- 
ther it would sort to a happier end for this new actor, 

it did for the old player. But at length this C 
vedy was like to haue growen to a Tragedy, 





was brought 


and feeble estate that H. W 


erate vewe of an 





by a des} impossibility of obtainin is 
purpo til Time and Necessity, being his best Phisitions 
bi 1t him a plaster, if net to heale, yet in part to eas 
his maladye. 1a all which discourse is liuely represented 
the vnrewly rage of vnbrydeled fancy, hauing the rain 

to x it _ rty, with the dyuers and sundry changes 


affectior 1d temptations, which Will, set loose from 


Reason, can a uise, &c.” 

Then follows a Sonnet in eight stanzas (seven 
of which are given in Ellis’s Specimens, ii. 376.) by 
H. W., comp ‘i ining of his want of success in his 
suit, commencing, — 
sodaine chance or change is thi 
loth bereaue my quyet rest? ” 





and ending with the following stanza : — 


‘But yonder comes my faythfull frend, 
That like assaultes hath often tryde, 

1 his aduise I will depend, 

Where I shall winne, 





or be denyde, 


And looke what counsel! he shall giue, 
Phat will I do, where dye or live.” 
Cant. XLY. 
Ww. 5S 


Well met, frend Harry, what's the cause 
You looke so pale with Lented cheeks? 
Your wanny face and sharpened nose 
Shew plaine, your mind something mislikes, 
If you will tell me what it is, 
Ile helpe to mend what is amisse. 
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«“ What is she, man, that workes thy woe, 
And thus thy tickling fancy moue? 
Thy drousie eyes, and sighes do shoe, 
This new disease proceedes of loue, 
Tell what she is that witch’t thee so, 
I sweare it shall no farder go 


A keauy burden wearieth one, 

Which being parted then in twaine, 

Seemes very light, or rather none, 

And boren well with little paine: 
The smothered flame, too closely pent, 
Burnes more extreame for want of vent. 


“So sorrowes shrynde in secret brest, 
Attainte the hart with hotter rage, 
Then griefes that are to frendes exprest, 
Whose comfort may some part asswage : 
If I a frend, whose faith is tryde, 
Let this request not be denyde. 
“Excessiue griefes good counsells want, 
And cloud the sence from sharpe conceits ; 
No reason rules, where sorrowes plant, 
And folly feedes, where fury fretes, 
Teli what she is, and you shall see, 
What hope and help shall come from mee.” 


Cant. XLVI. 
H. W. 


Seest yonder howse, where hanges the badge 
Of Englands Saint, when captaines cry 
Victorious land, to conquering rage, 

Loe, there my hopelesse helpe doth ly: 

And there that frendly foe doth dwell, 

That makes my hart thus rage and swell.” 


Cant. XLVII. 
Ww. 8 
“ Well, say no more: I know thy griefe, 

And face from whence these flames aryse, 
It is not hard to fynd reliefe, 
If thou wilt follow good aduyse : 

She is no Saynt, She is no Nonne, 

I thinke in tyme she may be wonne. 


“ At first repulse you must not faint, 
Nor flye the field though she deny 
You twise or thrise, yet manly bent, 
Againe you must, and still reply: 
When tyme permits you not to talke 
Then let your pen and fingers walke. 


veteratoria. 


Moenere a sa her still with dyuers thinges, 

(nage mihi) or giftes the wysest will deceaue) 

Pm ad ted tymes with gold, sometymes with ringes, 
deosq No tyme nor fit occasion leaue, 


Though coy at first she seeme and wielde, 
These toyes in tyme will make her yielde. 
“ Looke what she likes; that you must loue, 
And what she hates, you must detest, 
Where good or bad, you must approue, 
The wordes and workes that please her best : 
If she be godly, you must sweare, 
That to offend you stand in feare 


Wicked 


“ You must commend her louing face, 
wiles to de- 


con ation For women ioy in beauties praise, 
women. You must admire her sober grace, 
Her wisdome and her vertuous wayes, 
Say, t’was her wit and modest shoe, 
That made you like and loue her so. 


«“ You must be secret, constant, free, 
Your silent sighes and trickling teares, 
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Let her in secret often see, 
Then wring her hand, as one that feares 
To speake, then wish she were your wife, 
And last desire her saue your life. 
“When she doth laugh, you must be glad, 
And watch occasions, tyme and place, 
When she doth frowne, you must be sad, 
Let sighes and sobbes request her grace 
Sweare that your love is truly ment, 
So she in tyme must needes relent.” 

In a commendatory poem “ In praise of Willobie 
his Avisa,” at the commencement of the volume, 
is the following stanza, which is interesting as 
containing perhaps the earliest notice of Shake- 
speare’s Rape of Luerece, if, as I believe, this edi- 
tion of Willobie is the first, 1594: — 

“ Though Collatine haue deerely bought, 

To high renowne, a lasting life, 

And found, that most in vaine have sought, 

‘To haue a Faire, and Constant wife, 
Yet Tarquyne pluckt his glistering grape, 
And Shakespeare paints poore Lucrece rape.” 

This poem has at the end, in the place of the 
author’s name, — 

“ Contraria Contrariis: 
Vigilantius: Dormitanus.” 

Does itcontain the name of the writer in disguise ? 

In the article on Willobie, in Wood's Athene (i. 
756.) is given a copy of his LXIII. Sonnet, which 
shows how essential it is in transcribing ancient 
poetry to copy carefully the ancient spelling : and if 
that had been done in this instance, it will be per- 
ceived that the note of the editor would not have 
been needed. The first lines of one of the stanzas 
are, as given by Bliss : — 

“ And shall my follie prove it true 
That hastie pleasure doubleth paine? 
Shall griefe rebound, where ioy * grew?” 
to the third line of which this note is appended :— 

* “This line wants a word, perhaps it should be ‘ ioy 
(first or once) grew.’ ” — Haslewood. 

In the original, “ioy” is spelt “ ioye,” and 
pronounced as a dissyllable, which of course makes 
the metre all right, without the necessity of inter- 
polating another word. 

W. C. Treverran. 

Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





AMESBURY. 


Amesbury, Ambrosebury, Ambrosia, or Ambrii 
Cenobium (see Leland, Coll., ed. 1770, vol. iii. 
pp- 29. 32. 34.). Here, says Bishop Tanner, is said 
to have been an ancient British monastery for 300 
monkes, founded, as some say, by Ambrius, an 
abbat ; as others, by the famous Prince Ambrosius 
(who was therein buried, destroyed by that cruel 
Pagan Gurmundus, who overran all this country 
in the sixth century). (Confer Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, lib. iv. c.4.) About the year 980, Alfrida, 
or Ethelfrida, the queen dowager of King Edgar, 
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erected here a monastery for nuns, and com- 
mended it to the patronage of St. Mary and St. 
Melorius,—a Cornish saint whose relics were 
preserved here. Alfrida is said to have erected 
both this and Wherwell monastery in atonement 
for the murder of her son-in-law, King Edward 
(Chron. de Mailross, anno pecccixxtx., Robert 
of Gloucester and Bromton). The 
the Benedictine order, and continued an inde- 
pendent monastery till the time of Henry II. in 
1177. The evil lives of the abbess and nuns drew 
upon them the royal displeasure. 

The abbess was more particularly charged with 
immoral conduct, insomuch that it was thought 
proper to dissolve the community: the nuns, 
about thirty in number, were dispersed in other 
monasteries. The abbess was allowed to go 
where she chose, with a pension of ten marks, and 
the house was made a cell to the Abbey of Fon- 
tevrault in Anjou; whence a prioress and 
twenty-four nuns were brought, and established 
at Amesbury. (Chron. Bromton, anno MCLXXVIt.) 
Eleanor, commonly called the Damsel of Bretagne, 
sole daughter of Geoffrey, Earl of Bretagne, and 
sister of Earl Arthur, who was imprisoned in 
Bristol Castle, first by King John, and after- 
wards by King Hen. III., on account of her title 
to the crown, was buried according to her own 
request at Amesbury in 1241, the 25 Hen. IIT. 

From this time the nunnery of Amesbury ap- 
pears to have been one of the select retreats for 
females in the higher ranks of life. Mary, the 
sixth daughter of King Edward I., took the reli- 
gious habit in the monastery of Amesbury in 1285, 
together with thirteen young ladies of noble fami- 
lies. (Annal. Wigorn.) Walsingham, in the Ypo- 
digma Neustrie, says the king and queen were 
averse to this step, and that was taken ad instan- 
tiam regis. (Walsing., Hist.-Angl.) 

Two years after this (a.p, 1287), Eleanor, the 


queen of Henry III. and the mother of Ed- 
wurd L., herself took the veil at Amesbury, where 
she died, and was buried in 1292 (Walsing. 


anno 1292) 
monastery the estate of Chadelsworth, in Berks, to 
support the state of Eleanor, daughter of the 
Duke of Bretagne, who had also become a nun 
there. Amesbury finally became one of the richest 
nunneries in England : how long it remained sub- 


ject to the monastery of Fontevrault, we are not 


told. 
Bishop Tanner says it was at length made deni- 
zen, and became again an abbey. 

Isabella of Lancaster, fourth Dengheer of Henry, 
Raat of Lancaster, grand- -daughter to E. Crouch- 
back, son of Henry II., was prioress in 1292. 
There is no register extant. Amesbury is seven 
miles north from Salisbury. Epwarp Hoe Fry. 
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EPIGRAM CORNER, — No. Il. 
“ Esse nihil, dicis, quidquid petis, Improbe Cinna: 
Si nil, Cinna, petis, uil tibi, Cinna, nego.” 


“ *Twas ‘a mere nothing!’ Cinna said, he sought 
Then I, when I refused, denied him nought.” 


“Cum rogo te nummos sine piguore —‘non habeo’— 
inquis, 
Idem, si pro me spondet agellus, habes. 

Quid mihi non credis veteri, Thelesine, sodali, 
Credis colliculis arboribusque meis. 

Ecce reum Carus te detulit — adsit agellus. 

Exsilii comitem queris? agellus eat.” 

“* Tom, lend me fifty!’ ‘Tom’s without a shilling — 
I'll give a mortgage — Tom’s cash then is found. 
lo trust his old tried friend, Tom isn’t willing, 
But trusts implicitly his woods and ground. 

Tom may ere long need counsel from a friend, 

Foi mortgage, not for me, let Tom then send.” 

“ Nubere vis Prisco— non miror, Paulla — sapisti. 

Ducere te non vult Priscus — et ille sapit.” 

“ To marry Peter, Polly wisely tries. 
Peter won’t have her — Peter too is wise.” 

“ Nil mihi das vivus: dicis, post fata daturum. 
Si non es stultus, scis, Maro, quod cupiam.” 

* You'll not advance me sixpence ‘till vou die, 
Then you may know for what event I sigh.” 


“ Omnia pauperibus moriens dedit Harpalus—hares 
Ut se non fictas exprimat in lachrymas.” 
“ When all his fortune Harpax gave the poor, 
His relatives were real mourners sure.’ 
A. B. B. 


OF MRS. SHERWOOD: FICTITIOUS 
PEDIGREES OF MR, SPENCE. 

At the present time, when, in consequence of 
increased facilities for consulting original docu- 
ments in our public offices, and from other causes, 
genealogical researches have become so much 
more general than they were a few years ago, it 
behoves inquirers to be on their guard against 
artful and fraudulent persons, who may attempt 
to palm off fictitious pedigrees and heraldry. 

In 1* S, ix. 220. Mr. R. W. Dixon first drew 
attention to the tricks of a Mr. Spence; and sub- 
sequent communications from Lorp Monson and 
others (1* S. ix. 275.) were sufficient to put the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” on their guard against Mr. 
Spence’s maneuvres. But doubtless he had pre- 
viously wade a good thing of his pedigrees ; and 
I think we owe it to the cause of truth to expose 
their worthlessness in every instance that may 
come under our notice. 

On reading the letter of the Rev. G. F. Dasu- 
woop (2"' §. viii. 435.), I was at once struck with 
the Spencean style of the Butts pedigree ; and, 
on looking over the “Table of Descent” in Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Life (London, 1854, p. 5.), I can at 


LIFE 
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once trace the old hand. I have already had some 


correspondence on this subject with Mr. Dasn- | 


woop, and, while agreeing with me in suspecting 
the earlier portion of Mrs. Sherwood’s Table to 
have been compiled from Spencean materials, he 
feels anxious, as everyone who ever knew Mrs. 
Sherwood, either personally or by her writings, 
must do, —utterly to repudiate the notion of that 
excellent woman having knowingly sanctioned a 
fraud. 

I see, in the Preface to her Life, that the 
editor thanks her relative, the Rev. H. Short, and 
her kind friend F. G. West, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
for their very able assistance: “without which,” 
she says, “ I could not have presented to the pub- 


lic the records of relationship with the family of 


Bacon.” It does not appear whether these gen- 


tlemen had anything to do with the early part of 


the pedigree. 

The first entry is that of a Butts who married 
the daughter and heir of Sir Wm. Fitzhugh, of 
Congleton and Elton, co. Chester ; and the second 
Butts (Sir William) is slain at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, after having married a daughter of Sir Ra- 
nulph Cotgrave, Lord of Hargrave, co. Chester 
Then follow three Butts’s, all of Congleton. Now, 
on referring to the letters of Mr. Dixon and Lorp 
Monson, the reader will find that in each instance 
of pedigree supplied by Mr. Spence, the materials 
were said by him to be derived from documents in 
the possession of the Cofgreave family ; and while 
Mr. Dixon was furnished with an ancestor who 
fell at the battle of Wakefield, Lorp Monson was 
offered one who was slain at the battle of Poic- 
tiers. Mr. Dixon's ancestor Ralph was made to 
quarter the ensigns of Fitzhugh, and other noble 
houses, “in right of his mother Maude, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Fitzhugh de Congleton and Elton, 
co. Chester,” — the authority given being that of 
a very ancient pedigree of the Cofgreaves de Har- 
Still the old cards, shuffled over again! 
[t happened, unfortunately for Mr. Spence, that 
both Mr. Dixon and Lorp Monson had made 
genealogy their special study; but, no doubt, 
many persons unacquainted with genealogical mat- 
ters have been made victims to Mr. Spence’s 
fictions. 

Perhaps the gentlemen mentioned by the editor 
of Mrs, Sherwood’s Life would kindly inform the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” whether my suspicions are 
correct ? and whether they, or Mrs. Sherwood 
herself, compiled the earlier portion of the Butts 
pedigree from materials furnished by Mr. Spence ? 


grave. 


JAYDEE. | 


Minor Notes. 
Henry VI. anpj Epwarp 1V.—Sir Richard 
Baker says that the body of the deceased Henry 
was treated with great indignity. “ He was 





brought from the Tower to Paul's Church in an 
open coffin, bare-faced, where he bled; from 
thence in a boat to Chertsey Abbey, without 
Priest or clerk, torch or taper, saying or singing, 
and there buried.” This cannot be reconciled 
with the following account taken from the Pellis 
rece ptorum —_ 

“De Custubus et expensis circa s 
Henrici. 

“ Die Martis, xxiv die Junii. 

“ Hugoni Brice, in denariis sibi liberatis per manus 
proprias pro tot denariis per ipsum solutis tam pro clero, 
tela linea, speciebus, et aliis ordinariis expensis, per ipsum 
appositis et expenditis (sic) circa sepulturam dicti Hen- 
rici de Windesore, qui infra Turrim Londoniw diem suum 
clausit extremum; ac pro vadiis et regardis diversorum 
hominum portantium tortos, a Turre predicta usque 
Ecclesiam Cathedralem Sancti Pauli Londoniz, et abinde 
usque Chertesey cum corpore presenti per Breve pra- 
lictum.— xvi. iii*. vi*. ob. 

“ Magistro Richardo Martyn*in denariis sibi liberatis 
ad Vices; videlicet, una vice per manus proprias ix/. x*. 
xi¢. pro tot denariis per ipsum solutis pro xxviii. ulnis 
telw lines de Holandia, et expensis factis tam infra Turrim 
predictam ad ultimum Vale dicti Henrici, quim apud 
Chertsey in die Sepulture ejusdem: ac pro regardo dato 
diversis soldariis Calesii vigilantibus circa corpus, et pro 
conductu Bargearum cum Magistris ac Nautis remi- 
cantibus per aquam rhamisis usque Chertesey praedic- 
tam; et alia vice viii. xii*. ili“, pro tot denariis per 
ipsum solutis iv. Ordinibus Fratrum infra civitatem Lon- 
donix, et Fratribus Sancte Crucis in eadem, et in aliis 
operibus charitativis; videlicet, Fratribus Carmelitis xx* 
Fratribus Augustinis xx*. Fratribus Minoribus xx* 
Fratribus Predicatoribus, pro obsequiis et Missis Cele- 
brandis xI*. et dictis Fratribus Sanctw Crucis x*., ac pro 
Obsequiis et Missis dicendis apud Chertesey preedictam, 
in die sepulture dicti Henrici, lii*. iii’, per Breve pre- 
dictum. xviii, iii*, ii*.” 


pulturam predicti 


Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 


Mariver’s Compass. — The title of the fol- 
lowing work, now printed for the first time, will 
speak for itself: — 

“La Composizione del Mondo di Ristoro D’ Arezzo 
Testo Italiano del 1282 pubblicato da Enrico Narducci. 
Rome, 1859, 8vo.” 

The following allusion to the compass-needle is 
curious, and must be placed among the early 
ones : — 

“FE trouiamo tali . erbe e tali . fiori chella . uirtude del 
cielo si muouono e uanno riuolti tutta uia uerso la faccia 
del sole .e tali. no. e anche langola che ghuidi li mari- 
nari che per la uirtu del cielo e tratta e riuolta alla stella 
la quale e chiamata tramontana (p. 264.) 

The word angola can, I suppose, only mean the 
angled, sharp-cornered, needle which guides the 
mariners, kc. The manuscript is dated as finished 
in 1282, Ridolfo inperadore aletto, Martino quarto 
papa reside nte, Amen. It is now published to 
rescue Ristoro from oblivion, to show the condition 
of the Italian language in the thirteenth century, 
and to give an idea of the astronomical and physi- 
cal knowledge of the time: it will serve all these 
purposes well. A. De Morean, 
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“ Wark your Cuarxs.”—This is a vulgarism 
which L have heard addressed to one whose com- 
pany is no longer desired, and who is expected to 
lepart from your presence ¢€o instanti. Uas the 
x pression originated as follows? It appears from 
Mr. Riley’s Liber Albus, lately printed, Iutrodue- 
ion, p. lviii., that there anciently existed in 
London a custom for the marshal and serjeant- 
chamberlain of the royal households, when in 
vant of lodgings for the royal retinue and de- 
pendents, to send a billet (diletvm) and seize arbi- 
trarily the best houses and mansions of the locality, 
turning out the inhabitants, and marking the 
house so selected with chalk. From this probably 
rose ; “You must now please 
to walk out, for your house is chalked ;” breviter, 
‘you must walk, you're chalked ;” 
* walk your chalks,” 


a saying, urbane, 


brevissime, 


Mausu.—A Huntingdonshire woman called the 
damp, moist weather that we had at the close of 
last year, as “ very malsh weather.” She farther 
explained this species of weather to be “ very 
ungiving.” Is this word “malsh,” —used in a 
fen country, and, as I find, not peculiar to the 
women from whose lips I first heard it —a cor- 
ruption of “ marish,” a fen word much used by 
Tenny son? é. g.: 

“ The cluster’d marish-mosses crept.” 
“ And far through the marish green and still.” 
“ And the silvery marish flowers that throng,” 
Curupert Bepe. 


Tae a-Becxer Faminy.— Apropos of Mr. 
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After the battle of the Nile, a large medal by 
Kuchler, commemorative of the victory, and beau- 
tifully set in crystal, was pres nted to Lord 
Nelson : on receiving it, he immediately presented 
it to Lady Hamilton, saying, “this is yours by 
undoubted right,” It is well known he nourished 
the belief that it was through her influence with 
the Queen of Naples he was enabled to encounter 
the French fleet. 

A full description of this medal is unnecessar rs 
but it is of gold, with an attempt to represent x 6 


| setting sun, the position of the fleets, with a me- 


C.J. | 


dallion likeness of the hero. H. D’Aveney. 


Queries, 


Rapicats 1x Evropran Lanovuages.— What 
number (nearly) of the radical words of any of the 
principal languages of Europe (especially Greek, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon) are connected in origin 
with Sanscrit roots? and what proportion does 
the number of radicals so connected in any lan- 





euage bear to the whole number of radicals in that 
language ? Je Ve Me 
Dublin, 


Cuurcn Cuests.—I should be much obliged 
to any of the learned correspondents of “N. & 
Q.” who would refer me to any treatise on church 
chests, or inform me where I could find any ac- 


| count of these interesting and often beauufully 


Robertson's recent history of Thomas } Becket, | 


the following may be worth noting. A certain 
Italian Marquis who was still alive six months 
back, told me about eight years ago that his 
mother had been the last descendant of the 
noble Pisan family of Minabekti, and that the 
origin of this family was, that after the death of 
S. Thomas of Canterbury, a younger brother ran 
away from England and settled at Pisa; that he 
called himself Becket minor, which in due course 
was transformed into the name given above. I 
am pretty certain, though the name does not 
figure in “ Murray,” that there is a monument to 
some member or members of the family in Sa. 


Maria Novella. W. H. 


Lorp Netson anp Lapy Hamunron. — Anec- 
dotes of this really great man, when coupled with 
“the taint, that, like another Dalilah, she cast 
upon the brave man whom she ensnared by her 
wiles,” cannot be of the same value as those bear- 
ing on his great achievements ; but the following 
is brought to memory by some extracts from The 
Diary and Correspondence of the late Right Hon. 
George Rose, §c., and may be considered farther 
objectionable as corroborating that infatuation 
which is the only stain on his otherwise unblem- 
ished reputation. 


decorated remnants of bye-gone times. 
Joun P. Borteav. 
Ketteringham Park, Wymondham. 


Rrere Prrs. — These have been said to have 
been first brought into use at Sebastopol, but in 
the account of the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ( Penin- 
sular Campaigns, vol. ii. p. 321.) which was un- 
dertaken by Regnier in June, 1810, the author 
describes the planting of a battery of forty-six 
guns, and says “ by this, and by riflemen stationed 
in pits, the fire of the garrison was kept down, and 
the sap was pushed to the glacis.” So that rifles 
pits appear to have been in use halfa century ago, 
Is there any earlier notice of them ? A. The 

Poets’ Corner. 


Crassican Craqueurs At THeatres.—A very 
high authority, speaking of Percennius, who was 
the ringleader of the formidable revolt of the Pan- 
nonian Legions in the time of Tiberius (a. p. 14), 
and was afterwards put to death by order of 
Drusus, says that he had been originally em- 
ployed in theatres to applaud or to hiss; but 
referring to Tacitus (Ann, i. 16. &c.), I find he 
merely calls him “ dux olim theatralium opera- 
rum,” which I suppose would answer to some- 
thing like our stage manager. Is there any other 
authority for representing this Percennius as, 
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what the French call, a claqueur; or of showing 
that such persons were ever employed in ancient 
theatres: and can your readers refer me to any 
other passage where such an office as “ dux the- 
atralium operarum ” is mentioned ? C. C. T. 


“ Tuinxs I to Myserr.” —It seems the au- 
thorship of this clever and amusing little book 
was much controverted at the time of its ap- 

earance. A friend of mine, the lamented L. J. 
| eet ei Esq., told me on the best authority, as 
he had it from the author himself, that it was the 

roduction of aMr. Dennys. The work, from its 
famous, merits a republication. 
J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht, June 4, 1860. 


Hoorer, the martyr-bishop, had a brother 
named Hugh, who, settling in Jersey, became the 
source of a family now in existence there. I am 
greatly in want of genealogical details respecting 
him: of what family he came; the names of his 
father, brothers, sisters, &c., and what his ances- 
tral (not episcopal) arms were. Also, the resi- 
dences of his descendants, if any. 

J. Bertranp Payne. 


Batiap aGarnst Inctosurss.—I shall be much 
obliged to any one who can furnish me with the 
words of a song very popular among the Lincoln- 
shire peasantry during the last twenty years of 
the eighteenth century —the period of the great 
inclosures. It consisted principally, I believe, of 
a bitter invective against landlords and lords of 
manors. 

The following words are all that I ever heard: 

“ But now the Commons are ta’en in, 
The Cottages pulled down, 
And Moggy’s got na wool to spin 
Her Lindsey-woolsey gown.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Rosert Kerra.— Who was Robert Keith, the 
translator of a small edition of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ in four books, by Thomas a Kempis, 
printed at Glasgow, for R. and A. Foulis, 18mo., 
1774? a a 


BartismMaAL Font 1s Brepa Carnepra: 
Dutcu-sorn Crrizens or Enctanp. —In the 
Biographical Notice of Professor L. G. Visscher 
(born, March 1, 1799, ob. Jan. 26, 1859,)* it is 
said that Visscher, by way of a joke, used to call 
himself a citizen of London, because baptism had 
been administered to him at the font of Breda 
cathedral, to which King William IIT. of England 
had attached the privilege of London citizenship. 
The Professor's father, Teunis Kragt Visscher, on 








* See Handelingen der Jaarlijksche Algemeene Verga- 
dering van de Maatfchappij der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde te Leiden, gehouden den 16en Junij, 1859, pp. 66, 67, 








Sept.°19, 1799, was killed by a British bullet near 
Schoorldam, as he was in the act of lifting up his 
battalion’s colours, of which the stick had been 
shot in two, and flourished them over his head 
that again they might be conspicuous to all. The 
ball threw him from his horse, when he had already 
— the bridge ; and the scared animal would 
nave carried the flag, which had entangled itself 
into the reins, towards the English, if Sergeant 
Westerheide had not rescued it from the midst of 
the enemy’s fire. 

I suppose the privilege, on which Visscher 
jokingly prided himself, will have been settled 
upon the Breda font, because of the English 
troopers residing in this stronghold under Wil- 
liam ITT. 

But I want to ask a question : — Are the chil- 
dren of parents, one of whom — the mother, for in- 
stance —is English, when born under un-English 
colours, still considered as citizens of your country? 

How long does descent from English blood give 
aright of English birth? Does it extend to 
grandchildren ? J. H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


“ AntiquitaTes Britannsic® ET Hipernic®.” 
—In the year 1836, the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries announced their intention of publish- 
ing by subscription Antiquitates Britannica et 
Hibernice, or a collection of accounts elucidating 
the early history of Great Britain and Ireland, 
extracted from early Icelandic and Scandinavian 
MSS. Was this intention completed? and if so, 
where is the work to be purchased or consulted ? 
I always thought it extreme carelessness that the 
editors of the Monumentum Historicum Britannicum 
should have overlooked the great store of matter 
connected with the early history of this island con- 
tained in the early writers and MSS. of Scandi- 
navia and Iceland. C. W. 


Noan’s Arx.— What foundation is there for 
the traditional form of Noah’s ark ? With the flat 
bottom and gable roof, it is by no means calcu- 
lated for a safe voyage, although from the dimen- 
sions given in Holy Writ it is generally considered 
to have been the perfection of naval architecture. 


W. (Bombay.) 


Baitisn Socrety or Diretranti.—I am de- 
sirous to be made acquainted with the history of 


this society, existing about the middle of the last | 


century, and which encouraged and assisted Mr. 
James Stuart and Mr. Nicholas Revett in their 
arduous labours, the result of which was that in- 
valuable work The Antiquities of Athens. I am 
desirous to know who were the president and 
principal promoters of this scientific association ; 
where in London their meetings were held; if 
they published their ‘Transactions ;” and if the 
society is still extant. I have heard it intimated 
that the above had merged into the Society of Arts, 
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which was established in 1753, and was located in | 


the Adelphi, and which was presided over and 

atronised at various intervals by Charles Duke 
of Norfolk, the Dukes of Northumberland, Rich- 
mond, Portland, &c. If the Dilettanti were in- 
corporated with the latter society, pray at what 
period did such union take place ? 2. &. 


Acrostic. — At the end of a form of prayer for 
the 17th Nov., set forth by authority, temp. Eliza- 
beth (but undated), are some psalms and anthems 
appointed to be sung. One of these, entituled “a 
Song of rejoysing for the prosperous Reigne of 
our most gratious Soveraigne Lady Queene Eliza- 
beth,” and “ made to the use of the 25th Psalm,” 
is arranged so as to be an acrostic of God save the | 
Queen : — 

Geve laude unto the Lorde, 

And prayse his holy name 

O Let us all with one accorde 

Now magnifie the same 

Due thanks unto him yeeld 

Who evermore hath beene 

So strong defence buckler and shielde 
To our most Royall Queene. 


A And as for her this daie 
Each where about us rounde 
V_sUp to the skie right solemnelie 
The bells doe make a sounde 
E_ Even so let us rejoyce 
Before the Lord our King 
T To him let us now frame our voyce 
With chearefull hearts to sing. 


oo 


is) 


H Her Majesties intent 
By thy good grace and will 

E Ever O Lorde hath bene most bent 
Thy lawe for to fulfill 

Q Quite thou that loving minde 
With love to her agayne 

V_sUnto her as thou hast beene kinde 
O Lord so still remaine. 


E_ Extende thy mightie hand 
Against her mortall foes 


E Expresse and shewe that thou wilt stand 

With her against all those 
N_ Nigh unto her’abide 

Upholde her scepter strong | 
E Eke graunt with us a joyjull guide 

She may continue long. I. C. 


Amen. 


This curious acrostic takes every alternate line 
of the psalm. I want to know who is the proba- 
ble author, whose initials, I. C., are at the foot, 
or do they stand for the words in Christo ? 

ABRACADABRA. 


Henry VII. ar Lixcotn in 1486. — This 
politic sovereign is recorded to have thought it 
prudent to visit the northern parts of the king- 
dom in the first spring of his reign, and to have 
“kept his Easter at Lincoln.” Is it known by 
what route he made his progress from London, 
and by whom he was attended ? 

Wiuttiam Ketty. 





Leicester, 


Rev. Joun Genest. — On Dec. 14, 1859, Put- 
tick and Simpson sold among the collections of 
Mr. Bell of Wallsend, an autograph latter (signed) 
of the Rev. John Genest, 8 pages folio, and con- 
taining dramatic memoranda for 1712. It was 
dated 8, Bennett Street, Bath, Nov. 20th, and 
was written in a large bold hand. I conclude he 
is the author of Some Account of the English 
Stage, 10 vols. 8vo. 1832. What is known of 
him, and when did he die ? Cr. Horrer. 


Horsrur. — What is the earliest record of the 
sobriquet “ Hotspur” applied to the famous Henry 
Lord Percy of Alnwick ? G. W. Ernst. 

Liverpool. 


Henry Constantine Jennincs,— This gen- 
tleman was born at Shiplake, Oxfordshire, in 
1731; married before ; he buries his wife 
Julianna in 1761; he married, 2ndly, a daughter 
of Roger Newell of Bobins Place in Kent; in 
1815 he is living in Lindsey Row, Chelsea, and in 
or about the same time he preferred a claim to an 
abeyant peerage ; but it is not known with what 
success; he is supposed to have died in the King’s 
Bench Prison about 1818; his inveterate love for 
the fine arts was no doubt the cause of it. If any 
kind correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would furnish 
the pedigree of his family from about 1650 to his 
death it would be thankfully acknowledged by a 
relative. Davin JENNINGS. 





Charles Street, Hampstead Road. 


Pye-Wrre.—A field in the parish of Middle 


| Rasen is known by the name of Pye- Wype Close. 


There are said to be other places in the county of 
Lincoln bearing the same name. What is the 
meaning of Pye-Wype ? J. SANsom, 


Queries with Answers. 


“Pur into Surpe-sHare.”—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me of the origin of 
this phrase ? Merricx Curyostom, M.A. 


[ The familiar phrase “ Put into ship-shape,” which, as 
commonly used, signifies “arranged, put into order, 
made serviceable ” (as when a vessel in ordinary is rig- 
ged and prepared for sea), appears to have originated, 
verbally at least, from an expression which, unless some 
of our older lexjcographers have fallen into error, bore a 
by no means kindred meaning. According to Ash (1775) 
and Bailey (1736) ship-shapen signified unsightly, with a 
particular reference to a ship that was “ built strait up,” 
or wall-sided. Webster and Ogilvie, on the contrary, 
give “ship-shape” in the sense which it now bears in 
common parlance. “Ship-shape, in a seamanlike man- 
ner, and after the fashion of a ship; as, this mast is not 
rigged ship-shape ; trim your sails ship-shape.” 

We shall feel much obliged to any of our readers who 
will favour us with an example of ship-shapen in the 
older signification of wall-sided or unsightly. “Wall- 
sided” was formerly wale-reared. Cf. A.-S. weall, a 
wall, } 
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Anna CornnewiA Meerman.—lI have a copy of 
Sermons and Dise by my late kinsman, Dr. 
George Skene Keith, minister of Keith Hall and 
Kinkell, Aberdeenshire ; London, J. Evans, 1785, 
on the title-page of which is this autograph in- 
scription by the Doctor's cousin and patron: “ To 
Anna Cornelia Meerman, by Anthony Earl of 
Kintore, Sept. 11, 1785.” Can any of your readers 
tell me who Anna Cornelia Meerman was? I have 
1 notion that I remember her name in 
KigkTOWN SKENE. 


Murses, 


a contusx 
connexion with literature. 
Aberd 
[This lady seems to be 
married to Mr. 
Laws, celebrated for his writings « 


Anna Cornelia Mollerus, who 
Abraham Perrenot, Doctor of 
yn philosophical subjects 
jurisprudence, and for some Latin Poems. His 
widow married the Hon. John Meerman, first counsellor 
and pensionary of the ae of Rotterdam, and author of 
Thesaurus Juris Civilis et Canonici, and numerous other 
works. Mrs. Meerman accompanied her husband in his 
various travels, and was his constant and happy com- 
panion till his death in 1815. The Meerman Library was 
sold by auction in 1824, and produced 131,000 florins. j 
Rev. J. Dramas. — The Rev. J. 
Plumptre, vicar published in 
1818, a volume of Original Dramas, Could you 
oblige me by giving the dramatis &e. 
of three of these little dramas, having the follow- 
ing titles: Winter, The Force of Conscience, The 
Salutury Reproof. ZETA. 


nad n 
ind on 





PLUMPTRE’S 
of Great Gransden, 


pe rsone, 


(1, Winter; a Drama in Acts. Characters: Mr. 
Paterson, pastor of the vill Richard Wortham, a 
farmer; his sons John, W iiiiam, and Robert; Henry 


Bright, in love with Betsy; John Awfield, a farmer; 
Thomas, his son; Kindman, a publican; Wm, Richards, 
parish clerk; John Bradford, a shepherd; a waggoner 
and a boy. Mary Wortham, wife to Wortham; Betsy 
and Susan, their daughters; and Mrs. Kindman, Scene : 
Phe country. Time: Anight and part of the next morn- 
ing in the depth of winter. 

2. The Force of Conscience, a Tragedy in Three 
Characte Mr. Jones, a clergyman; Wm. Morri 
blacksmith; Edw. Selby, his son-in-law; Robert Ellis; 
Geo. Martin; Richard and James, journeymen to Mor- 
ris; constable of the village and of the town; gaoler; and 
three spectators. Esther, daughter to Morris; Dame 
Brown, his housekeeper; Lucy, sister of Ellis. Scene: a 
country village, and a neighbouring county town. 

3. The Salutary Reproof, or the Butcher, a Drama in 
I'wo Acts. Characters: Lord Orwell; Sir Wm. Rightly; 
Mr. Shepherd, a clergyman; Thomas Goodman, the 
butcher; Crusty, a baker; Muggins, a publican; George, 
son to Goodman; servant to Lord Orwell; Mower. Mrs. 
Goodman, wife to Goodman; Ruth, their daughter; Mrs. 
Manage, housekeeper to Lord Orwell; Mrs. Crusty, wife 
to Crusty; Susan, servant to Crusty; Mowers, &c. 
a country village about fifty miles from Lon- 


Acts. 





Scene 
don. } 

Rev. W. Giri on tue Stace. — The Rev. 
J. Plumptre, in 1809, published Four Discourses 
on the — ments of the Stage. ‘This work at- 
tracted ; 1 deal of notice at the time. Among 
other a aa quoted by Mr, Plumptre in support 
of his views regarding the reformation of the 
tage, I find the name of the Rev. W. Gilpin, 


good 
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vicar of Boldre, As Iam unable to refer to Mr. 
Plumptre’s volume, could you oblige me by giving 
the passage in the works of this excellent clergy- 
man, as quoted by Mr. Plumptre. ZevTa. 


[The following extract occurs at p. 112. of Plump- 
tre’s Discourses on the Stage: “Gilpin, in his Dialogues 
on the Amusements of Clerqgymen, p. 116., in the person of 


fleet, afterwards Bishop’ of Worcester, says of 
‘What a noble institution have we here, 
if it were properly regulated. I know of nothing that is 
better calculated for moral instruction — nothing that 
holds the glass more forcibly to the follies and vices of 
mankind. I would have it go hand in hand with the 
pulpit. It has nothing indeed to do with Scripture and 
Christian doctrines. The pageants, as I think they were 
called, of the last century, used to represent Scripture 
stories, which were very improperly introduced, and 
much better handled in the pulpit: But it is impossible 
for the pulpit to 7 sent vice and folly in so strong a 
light as the One addresses our reason, the other 
our imagination; and we know which eee oR 4 
the more ible impression.’” Again, at p. 187., Mr. 
Plumptre gives the following quotation: “ Mr. Gilpin 
(p. 124.) wishes to have different theatres for the different 
ranks of life: ‘In my Eutopia (says Gilpin) I mean to 
establish two—one for the higher, the other for the 
lower orders of the community. In the first, of course, 
there will be more elegance and more expense; and the 
drama must be suited to the audience, by the representa- 
tion of such vices and follies as are found chi: tly among 
the great. rhe other theatre shall be equally suitable to 


4 ” 
the lower orders. 


Dr. Stilling 
the playhouse, 


t 
slag 


fore 


Quotation. — Would you inform me who 
the author of a poem entitled “ The Fisherman,” 
and in which the following couplet occurs ? 

“ There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 

As he took forth a bait from his iron box.” 
Constant READER. 


ned Fisherman,” by jo 
his Poetical Wor ks, New 


[ These lines are from “ The 
throp Mackworth _Praed. See 
York, 1844, p. 71. 


Tue 
FALCONER.” 


Voyaces, prc. or Captramy Ricwarp 
-In vain I have tried to get a copy 
of The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures and Im- 
minent Escapes of Captam Richard Falconer. 
According to the Literary Gazette for 1838, p. 


278., a fifth 12mo. edition of the work was re- 
printed in that year from that of 1734, and 
published in London by Churton. Are these 


Voyages a fiction, or not ? J.H. van LENner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht, Jan. 4, 1860. 

[This was a favourite work of Sir Walter Scott, but 
the eypweny of it was unknown to him. In a letter to 
Daniel Terry, Esq., dated 20th Oct. 1813, he says: “I 
have no hobby-horsical commissions at present, unless if 
you meet with the Voyages of Capt. Richard, or Robert 
Falconer, in one volume, ‘ cow-hee!, quoth Sancho,’ I mark 
them for my own.” On the 10th Nov. 1814, Sir Walter 
again writes to his Dear Terry, to thank him for Capt. 
Richard Falconer: “To your kindness I owe the two 
books in the world I most longed to see, not so much for 
their intrinsic merits, as because they bring back with 
vivid associations the se ntime nts of my ¢« hil thood — I 
might almost say infancy.” On a fly-leaf of Scott’s copy, 
in his own handwriting, is the following note: “This 
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book I read in early youth. I am ignorant whether it is 
altogether ious, and written upon De Foe’s plan, 
which it gre resembles, or whether it is only an ex- 
uggerated account of the adventures of a real person. It 









, I think I looked for it ten years 
it last l it to the active kindness 





rT rpos¢ 
ff Mr. Terry. Yet Richard Falconer’s Adventures seem 
to have pas l thr l veral editions.” (Lock! 
Life of Scott, ed. 1845, pp. 248. 305.) The work, how- 
r, is titious, and the | i n of William Rufus 
t 1, who first kept a ler’s shop in Covent 
ind became aft r rompter to Drury Lane 


Lirerary Misceirantes.—Can you give 
ecount of the following authors, whose 

‘are in the Harleian MSS. ? 1. Geo. Bankes, 

thor of “ Literary Miscellanies,” 4050. 2. An- 

tony Parker, author of “ Literary Mis 

3. St phen Millington, author of * Lit 





au 






cellanies.” Could you also oblige me with any in- 
formation regarding the dates, and the contents of 
+] | 


? ZETA. 


these volumes : 
4050. is a small quarto paper book of 2 


Harl. MS. 





13 
pages, s some lo papers insert 1 in different 
parts Common- place b on theological sub- 

of e Bankes, who appears to have been presi- 
ent of some college from the verses addressed to him at 


fol. 136., and signed Potter. Cent. xvii. 

Harl. MS. 4048. is a paper book, 4to. of 160 pag« 
written in English and Latin, and is the Comm 
book of Antony Parker. It is chiefly on subjects of divi- 





nity, abstracts o rm 
Cent. xvii. 

Harl. MS. 5748. is a paper 4to. book, consisting of 
1. Godwyn’s Roman Antiquities, translated, as it seems, 
from the first edition, by Stephen Millington, 1641. 2. 
Phrases collected out of the same book by the same 

3. Six Latin Declamations, each signed Steph. 


= 
‘ 
4 


ns preach 





person, 3. 


Millington. ] 

St. Cyprian. —Can you inform me whether 
there is authority for supposing that St. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage and martyr, was a negro ? 


ns ee Be 











rhe great born in A 1, and pro- 
bably at Car thi tter point there is 
son ifference appears to have inherited 
teral parents, and we find 


traces of any ym that he was by birth a negro, 
un idea which may have arisen from his being termed by 
St. Jerome “ Cyprianus Afer.” 


supposit 


Beyer Borucue.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Benet Borughe, author of 
& poetical translation of Cicero’s Cato Major 
and Minor, Harleian MS. 116. What is the date 
of the work ? ZETA. 


[The Harl. MS. 116. is a parehment book, written 
different hands, in a small folio. The third article is 
“Liber Minoris Catonis (fol. 98.) et Majoris ” (fol. 99.), 
translatus a Latino in Anglicum per Mag. Benet Borughe 
r late, but the MS. seems to 
fteenth century 





1 is no date > of the latter 


part of the fi 


Torocraruican Excurston. — Has that por- 
tion of the Lansdown MS. volume, No. 213., being 
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the tour of 


three Norwich gentlemen throuch 
various 


1634 and 1635, ever been 
printed in extenso ? Cc. E. L. 
Phe greater 


Bravley 


counties in 






m of this Itinerary will be found in 
i > contribu- 








! altera made in the lan- 

guag nate been omitted, and 

af \ f connexion introduced.” The 
long | na led to th is also omitted. An 
» Robit ll is printed in our 








Replies. 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL MITRE. 


(2* S, viii. 248.) 


It is perhaps singular that no precise answer can 
» given to your correspondent’s Query, “How 
ia that ] hana } ais, Bie : . 

i that archbishops uw their mitre from within 


n in the mode of bearing the mitre 
n the metropolitans and the suf- 
modern date. TI! illustrations 
painti iss which decorate 
cathedrals, and the repr ntations 
i numental 
| in memory 


ifford 





] 
gies and other portions 
in those sacred edifices, pl ic 
of numerous ecclesiastical dignitaries, do not 
uthority for a distinction between the mitres 
of Archbish ps and B shops (with the « xception 
Bishops of the S 





of the e of Durham), down to 
the period of the Revolution. 

The Records of the College of Arms do not 
supply a single authority for the mitres of the 
Archbishops issuing from or placed within a Ducal 
Coronet. An examination of the various instances 
where mitres are depicted, will corroborate this 
fact, and particularly those Records termed Funeral 
Certificates, which contain many entries in refer- 
ence to deceased Prelates, and to which the 
rial ensigns of their as well as, in 
those of their paternal bearings 





arenie 
spectire Sees, 
numerous cases, 
ire attached. 

Che last entry of a certificate taken upon the 
death and burial of an Archbishop, is that of Gil- 
bert Sheldon, Are hbishop of Cante rbury, who died 
9th November, 1677: it is certified and attested 
by Sir William Dugdale, then Garter, and there 
depicted are the arms of the See of Canterbury 
surmounted by the episcopal mitre, without any 
coronet, 

It is hardly credible that 


at this period any 
authority fi 


w the coronet existed, or so experi- 
as Sir William Dugdale would 
not only have known it, but have seen that the 
record of his official act had been correctly made. 


enced an officer 





fhe variation, therefore, in practice b 
the metropolitan and suffragans must be traced 
to a period subsequent to the death of She ldon, 
and is not probably of earlier date than the com- 
mencement of the 19th century 


tween 
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In a dissertation entitled An Assemblage of 
Coins fabricated by Authority of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, published in 1772 by Samuel 
Pegge, M.A. (p. 7.), that writer, when speaking 
of the mitre, remarks, “ there is also some differ- 
ence now made in the bearing of the mitre by me- 
tropolitans and the suffragans: the former placing 
it on their coat armour on a Ducal Coronet, a 
practice lately introduced, and the latter having it 
close to the escocheon.” * 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for the month of 
May, 1778 (vol. xlviii. p. 209.), is a communica- 
tion (signed Rowland Rouse) in answer to a 
query similar to the present, put to the editor of 
that publication in July, 1775, which had not be- 
fore received any reply. 
contains some remarks upon the subject of mitres, 
illustrated by six wood engravings, exhibiting 
their various shapes and forms, and giving the 
authorities from which they were taken. 

The illustrations are, 

No. I. The mitre of Simon Langham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from his tomb, anno 1376. 


deviation from thé usual mode of depicting the 
mitre, and that on a plate bearing upon the face 
of it the sanction of Lancaster Herald, though it 
is no evidence that the mitre was so used by 
Archbishop Sheldon, to whose funeral certificate, 


| as already remarked, the usual mitre was attached 


That communication | 


No. II. That of Archbishop Cranmer (who | 


died 1558), in Thoroton’s Antiquities of Notting- 
hamshire, fol., printed in 1677. 

fo. IIT. That of Archbishop Juxon; who died 
in 1663, from a window in Gray’s Inn Hall f with 
the date 1663 under it. In another compart- 


ment of the same window, the writer adds, were | 


the arms of John Williams Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal to King James { 
with a mitre of the very same character, and orna- 
mented in the same form and fashion as those 


by Sir William Dugdale twenty years afterwards. 
It may have been the act of the engraver, and not 
that of Sandford. 

Mr. Rouse calls the coronet a Celestial Crown 
(but it is more of an Farl’s coronet), and says he 
finds it not many years after changed for a mar- 
quis’s coronet, citing the instance of the mitre at- 
tributed to Sancroft. 

No. V. That of Archbishop Sancroft placed 
over his effigies about the time of the Revolution, 
in R. White's print of the Archbishop and six 
Bishops, his odiaaue (over each of whom there 
is a plain mitre only), who were committed to the 
Tower for not ordering the declaration of King 


James for liberty of conscience to be read in their F 


respective dioceses. The same form of mitre was 
placed by the same R. White over the arms of 
Archbishop Tillotson (Sancroft’s successor) in a 
print of him prefixed to a folio volume of his 
Sermons; but on an octavo edition of Tillotson’s 
Sermons, published in 1701, he places a mitre in 
no wise distinguished from that of the ordinary 
mitre of a Bishop, and resembling that of Cranmer, 
No. II. 


In 1730 the Marquis’s Coronet seems to have 


| yielded to the Ducal Coronet, as in the illus 


of the two last-mentioned Archbishops, viz. Cran- | 
mer and Juxon, none of them having the coro- | 


net. 


No. IV. The mitre of Archbishop Gilbert | 


Sheldon, which Mr. Rouse esteems a great curio- 
sity as being the first instance he had met with of 
a specific difference between the mitre of an Arch- 
bishop and that of a Bishop: it was placed over 
the arms of Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by that very able and judicious 
Herald Francis Sandford, Lancaster Herald, in his 
dedication to him, the Archbishop, of his fine print 
of the chapel and monument of King Henry VIL, 
etched by Holler in 1655.§ He observes that 
this mitre rises from a coronet composed of the 
circulus aureus heightened up with pyramidical 
points or rays, on the top of each of which is a 
pearl, 

This seems to be an instance, and the first of a 





* Mr. Pegge’s dissertation is dedicated to Archbishop 
Cornwallis, and on the top of the page is a shield of his 
arms, viz. the See of Canterbury impaling Cornwallis, and 
surmounted with a mitre in the ducal coronet. 

+ Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales, fol. 1671, p. 303. 

t Jb, 302. 
§ Genealogical History, fol. 1677, pp. 439. 442, 


| 


tration, 
No. VI. That of Archbishop Wake, whose 


Soh 


la asin 


wor ee 





3% 


mitre rises from the Ducal Coronet upon the § 


authority quoted of a work entitled The British 
Compendium (Lond. 12mo. 1731); and this pro 
bably induced the remark of Mr. Pegge, that the 
practice was then lately introduced. The same 
authority ascribes a similar mitre as surmounting 
the arms of Lancelot Blackburn, Archbishop o 
York. 

With the exception of the instance of the mitre 
ascribed by Sandford to Archbishop Sheldon, the 
authorities cited cannot be said to have any of 
ficial import, but rest upon the acts of engravers 


| and persons having no cognizance of the subject, 





and therefore not to afford any authority for the 
practice which subsequently, and has now fo 
many years, prevailed with the Archbishops. 

It would seem from these remarks that the firs 
variation in the usage of the mitre, by the intro 
duction of a coronet, is in the case of Archbishop 
Sheldon, in a plate dedicated to him by Francs 
Sandford, Lancaster Herald, which is certainly 
a singular circumstance when adverting to the 
funeral certificate of Archbishop Sheldon, re 
corded in 1677, where the mitre is without 
Holler’s print was etched in 1655; and although 
the dedication of the plate bears the initials a 
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Sandford, it is by no means certain that he had 
any supervision in the engraving of the arms, | 
since the coronet is evidently fanciful in this in- 
stance, and it was not until years after that the 
Ducal Coronet made its appearance. 

It may be said that down to the Restoration 
there was no difference in the mitres worn, or | 
surmounting the armorial ensigns of the Sees of 
the Archbishops and Bishops, with the exception | 
of Durham. 

That about the year 1688 Sancroft (who was 
consecrated 27 January, 1677-8, in Westminster | 
Abbey, and deprived 1 February, 1690-1) has 
ascribed to his mitre the Marquis'’s Coronet in a 
print by White, and the Ducal Coronet is ascribed 
to that of Archbishops Wake and Blackburn in | 
1730. 

That since 1730 the assumption seems to have | 
established itself, and continued to the present | 
day; but nothing like a grant or legal authority | 
is to be found for so using the mitre out of a Ducal 
Coronet. 

It has been hinted that the style of “ Grace” | 
given to the Archbishops, being that given to | 

ukes, may have afforded the suggestion of | 
adding the ducal coronet to the mitre. 

In the Lambeth Library is a MS., No. 555., a 
small 4to. bound in calf, containing the arms of 
the respective Prelates of the See of Canterbury 
from the time of Lanfrane to that of Dr. John 
Moore, who died in January, 1805. ‘The arms | 
are illuminated on vellum, and surmounted by a | 
mitre. 

From the commencement down to the bearing 
of Thos. Herring, Archbishop in 1747, and who 
died 1757, the character of the mitres are similar, 
and in no instance does the mitre appear with a 
ducal coronet. The arms of Herring are followed 
by those of Mathew Hutton, translated from the 
See of York to the See of Canterbury in 1757, 
and his coat is the first surmounted with a mitre | 
within the ducal coronet. From that time to the | 
succession of Moore, translated from Bangor in 
1783, which is the last in the MS., the mitre ap- | 
pears within the ducal coronet. 

_In the great window in Juxon’s Hall, now the 
library, are the arms of various Prelates since the | 
Restoration : some of modern date have the mitre 
out of coronets, which in some instances resemble 
more those of a marquis or foreign count. They 
have been executed by artists without reference 
to accuracy. The bearing, however, of the mitre 
out of a ducal coronet seems to have been adopted | 
without variation since the elevation of Hutton to 
the See of Canterbury in 1757. ‘These remarks 
are made more in reference to the mode of bear- 
ing the mitre by the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
though I am not aware of any deviation by the | 
Prelates of the See of York since the time of 
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rigid inquiry into the subject as in the case of 
Canterbury. G. 


BUNYAN PEDIGREE. 
(1* S. ix. 223.; xii. 491.; 2 S. i. 81. 170. 234.) 


George Bunyan (1.) married Mary Haywood 
(2.) at St. Nicholas church, Nottingham, 1754, 
and had children: (3.) Thomas, 1755; (4.) Ann, 
1756 ; (5.) George, 1758 ; (6.) Mary, 1760; (7.) 
Mary, 1762; (8.) Elizabeth, 1763; (9.) William, 
1764 ; (10.) Sarah, 1765 ; (11.) William and (12.) 
George, 1766; (13.) Amelia, 1767. 

(3.) Thomas, Bombardier, married — Mather, 
no children; burgess list, Nottingham, hosier, 
1776. (4.) Died near London, at Godmaster (?); 
(5.) died young; (6.) died 1761; (7.) married 
Mr. Sanigear, cashier in Bank of England, died 
Dec. 11, 1856. The portrait of John Bunyan, 
formerly in her possession (“N. & Q.,” 2" §. i. 
81.), is now the property of Mr. Wilkinson, Clin- 
ton Street, Nottingham. (8.) Married Thomas 
Pinder, shoemaker, and had children: George, 
Thomas, Catherine, and Mary. (9.) Died young. 
(10.), (11.), and (12.), died when babies. (13.) 
Married Thomas Bradley, 1792, and had children : 
George, Ann, and Thomas; died 1858 

From (13.) mainly I learnt, among others, these 
particulars: — Her father was born at Elstow 
(this was said doubtfully), and his marriage dis- 
pleased Mary Haywood's father, who called him 
“the tinker,” and made him go to church; but 
he used to say, “ This morning I have had milk 
and water, this afternoon I will have some strong 
drink ;” and used to go to the meeting-house. 
But after the birth of Thomas, (2.) was never 
called the tinker’s wife. (This is probably the 


| foundation of the report that a son of John Bun- 
| yan married a woman of property in Nottingham, 


and had to abjure his sect.) 

(1.) got into debt in consequence of his politics, 
and was by Lord Howe made Inspector of Stores 
in Philadelphia on approval. He there died of 
fever (there is another story), when (13.) was 
about twelve or thirteen years old. This would 
be about the time of the occupation of Phila- 


delphia by the British, and Unepa could probably 
| make some discovery on the point. 


(1.) had a brother, Capt. Wm. Bunyan, drowned 
at sea: his wife Elizabeth lies in St. Mary’s 
chancel. Nottingham burgess list: Wm. Bunyan, 
Lieutenant in the Navy, 1767. Bunyan, Capt. 
William, as well as his brother George, voted for 
Hon. William Howe, 1774. Perhaps some naval 
book-worm could help me to farther information. 

(1.) had a sister Catharine, a maiden lady, 
whom he fetched from Bedford, and settled as 
milliner in Nottingham: a sister or other near 
relation, Susanna, who came from Bedford on 


s 
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visits, and afterwards kept school at Stamford, 
and died there. Catherine died at Matlock. 

(13.) had a Josephus, which Mr. Maw kes, for- 
Ockbrook, took in exchange for 


merly curate of 


another book: in it was written: “The gift of 
Catherine Bunyan to Ann Bunyan ;” “ Catherine 
Junyan, the gift of her honoured father.’ She 


thought the name should have been supplied as 
John. S. F. Creswet. 


School House, Tunbridge, Kent. 





DONNELLAN LECTURES. 
(24 §. viii. 442.) 


ND QUERIES. 


The foliowing is a complete list of the Donnel- | 


lan Lecturers, 
tures : 


1794. Thomas Elrington, D.D. “The Proof of Chris- 
tianity derived from the Miracles recorded in the New 
Testament.” Published. 

1795. Richard Graves, D.D. “That the Progress of 
Christianity has been such as to confirm its Divine Ori- 
ginal.” Not published. 

1796. Robert Burrowes, D.D. George Millar, D.D. 


in room of Dr. Burrowes resigned) “ An Inquiry into the 
at) 
Causes = have imp eded the further Prog 


tianity.” Not published. 

1797. Richard Graves » D.D. ‘The Divine Origin of 
the Jewish Religiv mn, proved from the int rnal Evidence 
of the last Four Books of the Pentateuch.” Published. 

1798. William M: wee, D.D. “The Pre phe cies relat- 


ing to the Messiah.” Not published. 


1799. John Ussher, : a John Walker, A.M, (in room 
of Mr. Ussher, resign« 

1800, William Mag e, ’D. D. “The Prophecies relating 
to the Messiah.” 

181, Richard Graves, D.D. “The Divine Origin of 
the Jewish Religion, demonstrated chiefly from the inter- 


furnished by the last Four Books of the 


nal Evidence 
Pentateuch.” Published. 
1802. Joseph Stopford, D.D. 


1803-6. (No appointment.) 

1807. Bartholomew Lioyd, D.D. “The Providential 
Adaptation of the Natural to the Moral Condition of Man 
as a fallen Creature.” Not published. 

1808 (No appointment. ) 

1809. Richard H. Nash, D.D. 
Church of England is conformabl 
Primitive Christian Church, 


‘The 
to the 
und is well ada 


Liturgy of the 
Spirit of the 
pt d to pro- 


mote true Devotion.” Not published. 

1810-14. (No appointment). 

1815-16. Frane Sadleir, D.D. “The various Degrees 
of Religious Information vouchsafed to Mankind, were 


such as were best suited to their Moral State at the pecu- 
liar Period of each Dispensation.” Published. 

1817. (No appointment.) 

# 1818, William Phelan, A.M. 
suitable Correctives for those Tendencies to Polytheism 
and Idolatry which seem to be intimately interwoven 
with Human Nature.” Published in Phelan’s Remains, 
London, 1832. 

1819. Charles R. Elrington, D.D. “ The Doctrine of 
Regeneration according to the Ss riptures and the Charch 
of England.” Not published. 

1820. e ——— ) 


“Christianity provides 


1821. James Kennedy-Bailie, B.D. 
1822. Franc Sadleir, D.D. “The Formulas of the 


and of the subject of their lec- | 


| cies of 


ress of Chris- | 
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| Church of England conformable to the Scriptures.” Pub- 
lished, 
1823. James Kennedy-Bailie, B.D. “The Researches 


the Inspiration of 


of Modern Science tend to demonstrat¢ 
plied to the 


the Writers of Scripture, particularly as ap 

Mosaic Records.” Published. 
1824-26. (No appointment. ) 
1827-32. Frane Sadleir, D.D 


“ The Socinian Contro- 











versy.” Not published, 
1833-34. (No appointment.) 
1835-37. Joseph Henderson Singer, D.D. 
1838. James Henthorn Todd, D.D. “ Discourse on the 


Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the Writings of 
Daniel and St. Paul.” Published. 

1839-41. James Henthorn Todd, D.D. 
courses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the 
Apocalypse of St. John.” Published. 


“Six Dis- 


1842. William Digby Sadleir, D.D. 

1843-47, James Henthorn Todd, D.D. 

1848-49. Samuel Butcher, D.D. “On the Names of 
the Divine Being in Holy Scripture.” Not published. 


1850. (No appointment.) 
“The Hour of the 


1851. Mortimer O'Sullivan, D.D. 
Redeemer.” Published. 
1852. William Lee, D.D. “The Inspiration of Holy 


nture, its Nature and Proof.” Publish 
1853. William De Burgh, D.D. “ The 
a Redeemer, from the First Promise to 
phecy of Moses.” Published. 

1854. Charles hi arsons Reis shel, B.D. 
tian Church.” Not published. 

1855. James Byrt e, A.M. 
turalism and Spiritualism.” 


Seri ° 
early Proj he- 
the Pro- 


“On the Chris- 


*Six Discourses on Na- 
Published. 
cious Pr 


gression.” 


pen James Mac Ivor, D.D. “ Rel 
Not published. 

1857, John Cotter Mac Donnell, B.1 “The Doctrine 
of the Atonement, deduced from Scripture, and vindi- 
cated from Misrepresentation and Objections.” 

1858. James Wills, B.D. Lectures not published. 

1859. James Mac Ivor, D.D. “ Religious Progression.” 
Not published. 

‘AArevs, 

Dublin. 

Tue “Ixcrpent in ‘tue '15.’”" (2™ S. viii. 409 
445.) — General Wightman’s seizure of Lady 


Seaforth’s coach and horses made some noise at the 
time. Thus Baillie, writing from Inverness on the 
30th March, 1716,:to Duncan Forbes, says : — 

“ General Wightman hath taken six coach horse with 
ind shaes of Seafort—the coach is sent on board 
ome say here that it would have 
guns and the swords 
but G, W. is fond 


coach : 
one of the ships coee 
been better service to have taken the 
from the rebels than Seafort’s coach ; 
of the bonny coach and fine horses.” 

We might infer from this that the 
was a self-appropriation, and the probability is 
strengthened by another seizure. 

Hosack, in a letter to Forbes, tells him that 
Fraserdale’s chamberlain gave Lord Lovat “ some 
information about Fraserdale’s plate; and Lord 


seizure 


| Lovat as he was going to Ruthven demanded it 


of Provost Clerk ; but he positively refused him, 
and I believe there happened some hott words. 
Afterward Lovat in his passion dropt something 
of it to Wightman; who, when Lovat was gone, 
by arreast and threatenings of prison, procu 
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the plate from the Provost. I do not know vet 
what Cadogan may do in it, but Wightman did 
net make the prize for Lovat.” Lovat and Fra- 
serdale both claimed to be head of the clan: 
Fraser, a Mackenzie, as having married the heir- 
ess, a daughter of the late Lord, and Lovat as his 
heir male. Lovat's loyalty, I suspect, rested on 
the fact that Fraserdale was of the adverse fuc- 


tion. Baillie, writing to Forbes, says : — 

“T am pretty well informed that it is not above 150 
pounds in value; also I may observe that G Ww—n 
keeps well what he takes.” 


Hosack reports the results on the 10th April : 


“T hear Gen! Cadogan has made Lovat 


a present of | 


his half of Fraserdale’s plate, and that he has compounded 


for the other half w® Wightman.” 
This is confirmed by a letter from Lovat. 


ee 

Dr. Suetton Macxenzir (2™ S. viii. 169.235. 
258.) — ‘Thinking it possible that Dr. eeakeands 
had not seen the above references to himself’ in 
*N.& Q.,” [lately drew his attention to the sub- 
ject, in order that he might have the opportunity 
of clearing up the diflic ulty. I have just receive d 
his re ply, dated “ Philadelphia, Dec. 26th, 1859; 
and lon it make the following extract : 

“TI have just looked over the ‘ Life of Ma 
to the 5 volume edition of Magi: Miscell 
that it does not contain a Word, in its 100 pag Ma- 
ginn’s having helped Ainsworth, in prose or verse. But 
I do find, in a previous biography which I wrote for vol. 
v. of my edition of Noctes , that (on the au- 
thority of the Maginn biography written by Kenealy, in 


ginn,’ 
anies, 


prefixed 
and find 


ms 


es, of 


{mbrosiana 


the Dublin Unive rsity May uzine), I have said, * Most of 
the flash songs, and nearly the whole of Turpin’s “ Rid« 
to York” in Rookwood, were written by Maginn.’ 1 dare 


say that, when writing the enlarged and more elaborate 
Memoir for the Afiscellanies, 1 doubted the fact, and 
therefore omitted it. Maginn, among other reasons, did 
not know the country between London and York; but 
Ainsworth did. 4 

“An account of my death did appear, Nov. 1854, not 
in New York, but in the ‘Len lon Times.” 


T may add to the above, that Dr. Mackenzie is 


now the “literary” editor of the Philadelpl 

Press,—a leading democratic, anti-administration 

paper, published in the city whose name it bears. 
ie as 

Albany, N. Y., Dee. 27. 

Hymns (2™ §, viii. 512.) — “Lo! he comes 
with clouds descending,” claims for its author 
Charles Wesley, and is to be found in his hymns 
of Intercession for all Mankind, 1758. ‘Thomas 


Olivers ¢ ymposed the tune to it only. “ Great 
God! what do I see and hear ;” the first verse by 
Ringwald, the re maining three by W. B. Colly« r, 
D.D. The remaining two hymns seem to be 
piecemeal compositions, of which most of th 
modern compilations consist, especially Mercer's 

Daniet SEDGWICK. 

Sun Street, City. 


; rescuer 


| he seeks. 
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Sone or tur Doveras (2 S, y. 
245.) — Mr. Girrs 
two years after his 


169. 
may be glad to learn, 
inquiry, that, if an article in 
the S spectator of the 24th Dec. may be be- 
lieve d, the song of which he quotes some lines is a 
modern production, written by the authoress of 
the Life of John Halifax, who has lately published 
this with other poetical pieces. The Spectator 
gives the poem as follows : — 


226 


even 


1859, 


* Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
T’d be so faithful, so loving, Douglas! 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


* Never a scornful word should grieve ve, 
I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do, 


Swect as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 
*O to call back the days that are past! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few; 


Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ? 
“T never was worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of vou. 
Now all men seem to me shadows ;— 
And I love only you, Douglas, tender and true. 


‘Stretch out your hands to me, Douglas 

Drop forgiveness from Heaven like dew, 

s I lay my heart on your dead he art, Douglas, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 

These fervent lines require not the access ry 
charm of being linked to an old legendary verse 
with which they appear have no connexion. 


They are the outpourings of the heart of a too 
scornful maiden, who, having hastily refused 

offer from a suitor, finds, after his death, that she 
had really loved him, and had not intended to be 


taken at her word. 

The question still remains whether the single 
line in Holland's Howlet is original, or quoted 
there from some earlier poem. STYLITEs. 

Wreck or tne Dunnar (2" S. viii. 414.) — 


The Dunbar was not wrecked entering Melbourne, 


but at a very short distance from the South 
Head at the “entrance of Port Jackson (Sydne y 
Harbour, New South Wales), at a place we il 
known as The Gap. The unhappy event was 


caused by an error of judgment in mistaking The 
Gap for the entrance to the Harbour. 


Jloyd’s agent at Sydney, or Messrs. J. Fairfax 
& Sons, the respected proprietot of ihe prin- 
cipal newspaper there, The Sydney Morning 


Herald, would doubtless assist your corre spondent 
in carrying out his praiseworthy intentions. 

The man saved was, I believe, a sailor, and his 
probably a man belonging to one of the 
Sydney Head pilot bo: its. 

Reference to Deacon's files of ne wspapers from 
the colony about the date referred to would en- 
able your correspondent to obtain the information 
W. Srones. 


Blackheath. 
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Ornonon’s Constitutions (2™ S. viii. 582.)— 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to add that Otho- 
bonus was afterwards Pope, under the title of 
Adrian V. 
as he died one month and nine days after his 
election, and before episcopal consecration. Some 

ears before the Council of London over which 

e presided, that is circa an. 1252, he had been, 
although a Genoese, Archdeacon of Canterbury. 
He was well qualified, therefore, from his know- 
ledge of the state of the English church, to direct 
and control the deliberations of the Synod. It 
is of some interest to know what popes had, pre- 
viously to their wearing the tiara, held church 
preferment in England. There was one, for in- 
stance, who was Bishop of Worcester; at least, 
appointed Administrator of the Diocese by a Bull 
dated 31 July, 1521. This was Cardinal Julianus 
de Medicis, afterwards Clement VII. 

If your correspondent will consult the Oxford 
edition of Lyndwood’s Provinciale, an. 1679, he 
will not only find the Constitutions of Othobonus 
annexed, but a very copious glossa by John de 
Athona, alias John Acton. I have often mar- 
velled why that same edition should have re- 
ceived the University “ imprimatur;” for, al- 
though there are undoubtedly many things suited 
to the present state of things in England, yet a 
great part as to doctrine, and a greater part as to 
discipline, is applicable only to the times pre- 
ceding the separation from Rome. Some things, 
indeed, there are which not one of us, whether he 
belongs to Rome or Canterbury, considers binding. 
For example, what should we say of the following 
strict injunction of one of the Constitutions of 
Othobonus, “ De habitu Clericorum ? ” 

“ Statuimus et district? precipimus, ut Clerici universi 
vestes gerant non brevitate nimia ridiculosas et notandas, 
sed saltem ultra tibiarum medium attingentes, aures 
quoque patentes, crinibus non cojpertas, et Coronas ha- 
beant probanda latitudine condecentes.... Nec, nisi in 
itinere constituti, unquam aut in ecclesiis, vel coram Pre- 
latis suis, aut in conspectu communi hominum, publicé 


His reign, however, was very short, | 





Curious Marriace (2™ §, viii. 396.) — Such 
ublic notifications as those mentioned by Mr. 
REDMOND were also customary in Scotland, as in 

the following instances : — 

“ Last week Mr. Graham, younger, of Dongalston, was 
married to Miss Campbell of Skirving, a beautiful and 
virtuous young lady.” — Glasgow Courant (Newspaper), 
Feb. 9, 1747. 

“On Monday last, Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor of 
Anatomy and Botany in the University of Glasgow, to 
Miss Mally Baird, a beautiful young lady with a hand- 
some fortune.” — Ibid., May 4, 1747. 

“ On Monday last, Mr. James Johnstone, Merchant in 
this place, was married to Miss Peggy Newall, a young 
lady of great merit, and a fortune of 40002.” — Ibid., Aug. 
8, 1747. 

An anecdote is current of an old Glasgow shop- 
keeper who announced a large portion to each of his 
daughters in the event of their marriage. The bait 
took rapidly, but when it came to the paying part 
of the business, he pled as his apology for non- 
performance an inadvertency in having at that 
time added the “year of God™ into the balance 
sheet of his property as pounds sterling. G. N. 


Hoxpine up THE Hanp (2™S. viii. 501.)—The 


| mode of making an affirmation, which Mr. Boys 


infulas suas (vulgo Coyphas vocant) portare aliquatenus | 


audeant vel presumant. 


Qui autem in Sacerdotio sunt, | 


ui etiam sunt Decani aut Archidiaconi, necnon omnes in | 


ignitatibus constituti Curam animarum 
Cappas clausas deferant.” 
Joun Win1iaMs. 
Arno’s Court. 


Sympatuetic Snaits (2"¢ §. viii. 503.) —I 
remember reading on this subject a series of com- 
munications which appeared in La Presse, a Paris 
newspaper, a few years since. I am unable to 
state the precise time, but think it was between 
the years 1852 and 1856. 


Scorcn CLERGY DEPRIVED IN 1689 (2™ S. viii. 
329. 538.) — To the works mentioned by B. W. 
add Lawson's History of the Scottish Episcopal | 
Church from the Revolution to the present Time, | 
8vo. Edinb. 1842. 





habentibus, | 


says “is the oldest form of an oath recorded in 


the Bible,” is still practised in the United States | 


of America. The Members of Congress, when 
they qualify for that office, are asked whether they 
will swear or affirm their loyalty to the constitu- 
tion and the laws of the country. Those who 
swear, take the oaths in the English form ; those 
who affirm, hold up the right hand, and bow in 
assent, when the Speaker has repeated what they 
are required to affirm. False affirmation is sub- 
jected to the same penalties as perjury, and no 
distinction is made in any of the courts of law be- 
tween evidence taken either by oath or affirma- 
tion. The President of the United States is 
allowed to affirm if he chooses, instead of taking 
the oath in the accustomed form, when he is in- 
ducted into office. Pisuey THompPsoy. 

Stoke Newington. 

Derivation oF Rip, “aA Rake or Liver 
TINE” (2™ S. viii. 493.) — This is a terminal ab- 
breviation (like ‘bus from omnibus) of a word of 


| reproach very commonly used in the last century, 


J. Macray. 


J. Macray. “ Let's sing old Rose, and burn the bellows,” de- 


viz. demi-rep, meaning a person with half a repu- 
tation. It may be classed with another slang 
term current about the same time,—a demi- 
JSortune, which was applied to a carriage drawn by 
a single horse, —long before the brougham was 
invented, or found so generally useful. J. G. N. 


“ My Eye ann Betry Martin” (2"S. viii. 491.) 
—The only origin I have ever heard ascribed to 
this phrase is, that it is derived from a monkish 
form of expression, “ Mihi et Beati Martini.” In 
the same spirit I have heard the expression, 
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rived from a schoolboy’s merry shout on the 
arrival of the holidays, “ Let's singe old Rose and 
burn libellos,’—meaning, “ let us singe the mas- 
ter’s wig, and burn our books:” this, of course, 
would only apply when the master’s name was 
Rose. These expressions, so widely spread 
through the length and breadth of England, cer- 
tainly had an origin in something. I shall like to 
receive others than those I have thus — only half 
in earnest—ascribed to them. Pisney Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 

Naruaniet Warp (1* S. ix. 517.; 2°¢ S. v. 
319. ; viii. 46. 76.) — Since writing our former 
letter respecting the loyal rector of Staindrop, our 
attention has been drawn to the circumstance 
that your correspondent Socrus Dune (2"¢ S, 
v. 319.) attributes to him the address prefixed to 
Samuel Ward’s Jethro’s Justice of Peace, 1627. 
We take it, however, to be clear that that address 
was written by another Nathaniel Ward, who was 
of Emmanuel College ; B.A. 1599, M.A. 1603. He 


was preacher at S. James's, Duke Place, London; | 


afterwards beneficed in Essex, and died 1653. 
As to him see Brook's Lives of the Puritans, iii. 
182. 

Cambridge. 

Famity oF Constantine (2" S. viii. 531.) — 
I conceive that your querist J. F. C. alludes to a 
family whose pedigree, &c., is given in Hutchins’ 
Dorset, to which work I would refer him for full 
particulars. 

William Constantine of Merly was born 1612; 
educated and reader at the Middle Temple; was 
Recorder of Dorchester and Poole, and knighted 
1668. His son Harry (by his first marriage) was 
born 1642, and died 1712, having sold Merly to 


— Ash of —, county Wilts, who in 1752 disposed | 


of it to Ralph Willett, proprietor of a large estate 
at St. Christophers, W. I. 

Monuments of the Constantine family are to be 
seen in the minster church of Wimborne. 
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Longevity or Crericat Incumsents (2™ §. 
ix. 8.)—Besides the instance of clerical longevity 
given by your correspondent in the case of the 
Rev. John Lewis, late rector of Ingatestone in 
the county of Essex, other instances can be given 
occurring in the same county, and not very 
far from Ingatestone. ‘The parish of Stondon 
Massey, distant about six miles from Ingatestone, 
affords a remarkable instance, as it had only two 
rectors during a period of 106 years, viz., the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, who was presented to the 
living in 1735, and died in 1791, when he was 
succeeded by the Rev. John Oldham, who died 
in 1841. Apropos to this subject is the following 
extract from the volume of the Gentleman's Mag- 
zine for 1791:— 

“ On January 19th, 1791, died the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
Rector of Stondon Massey, Essex. He was one of the 
five rectors of the five adjoining parishes, whose united 
ages amounted to more than four hundred years. The 
others were Harris of Grensted, Henshaw of High Ongar, 
Salisbury of Moreton, Kippax of Doddinghurst.” 

At the present day, the parish of Kelvedon 
Hatch, in the same county, has only had three 
rectors in a century, viz. the Rev. John Cookson, 
who was presented to the living in 1760; he died 


| in 1798, and was succeeded by the Rev. Ambrose 
| Serle, on whose death, in 1832, the Rev. John 


Hutchins’ History and Antiquities of the County | 


of Dorset was originally published in 1774, a new 

edition of which is about to be brought out by 

Mr. Shipp, bookseller, Blandford, who would be 

glad to receive corrections and additions from au- 

thentic sources. Witptert L. ApyeE. 
Merly House, Dorset. 


Kine James's Hounps (2 S. viii. 494.)— Per- 
sons unaccustomed to old manuscripts are very apt 
to mistake the contraction © for an e, and conse- 
quently to read hownde for “howndes,” as is twice 
done in the extracts from the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of Bray here printed. It is also necessary 
to the uninitiated to explain that prepte means 
“precept :” precepts were issued by the justices, 
at the motion of the royal purveyors, to furnish 
the king’s and the prince’s hounds with their re- 
quisite provender, J.G.N. 


i 


Banister, the present highly esteemed and uni- 
versally respected rector, was inducted into the 
living. A SuBscriser. 


Tue Exvecrric Terecrapu uALr A CENTURY 
aco (24 S, ix. 26.)—In reply to A. A., I beg to 
say that, putting aside the anticipations of the 
electric telegraph, which were numerous and 
curious, Stephen Gray, a pensioner of the Charter 
House in 1729, made electric signals through a 
wire 765 feet long, suspended by silk threads. 


| Franklin’s experiments (1748) and those of Ca- 


vallo (1770) left electric telegraphy where they 
found it. The first instrument that can be called 
a telegraph was made by Mr. J. R. Sharpe, of 
Doe Hill, near Alfreton, in 1813. This employed 
the newly discovered voltaic electricity ; and thus 
forms an epoch in the art of electric telegraphy. 
M. Semmering, also, in 1814, made a voltaic 
electric telegraph. In the mean time, however, 
the experiments of Mr. Ronalds, near Hammer- 
smith, had been commenced; and in 1816, that 
gentleman constructed his telegraph, which was 
a most simple and ingenious contrivance, but con- 
tained one element of failure, for long distances, 
viz. the employment of frictional electricity. To 
him, however, belongs the merit of some of the 
mechanical details adopted in modern telegraphs.* 
He was, I believe, the uncle of Dr. Donaldson of 
Cambridge. CLAMMILD. 

Atheneum Club. 

* See Descriptions of an Electric Telegraph, and of 
some other Electrical Apparatus. 8vo. London. 1823. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Miscellanecus, 

NOTES ON BOOKS 

Hamlet by William Shakespeare, 1603; Hamlet by 

William Shakespeare, 1604. Being exact Reprints of th 

First and Second Editions of Shakespeare’s Great Drama 

from the very rare Originals in the Possession of his Grace 

the Duke f Devonshire, with the Two Texts printed on 

pposite Pages, and so arranged that the Parallel Passages 

fuce each other, And a Bibliogr aphic al Preface, by Samuel 
limmins. (Sampson Low.) 

It may be a question whether the first and nd edi- 
et are most to be prized for their rarity or 
value, as illustrating the progress of the 

kman by whom this wondrous drama 

uimirable facsimiles produced by 

hire, under the super- 

l liberally presented 

and known Shakspeare stu- 
but to stimulate a desire on the 
publ the opportunity of comparing 
rh y are now enabled to do ina 
pence than the ori- 
to the ty pogt phic il 
ham, and to th li- 


was 


to vari 


lents, arently 
part of a rer 
the two ed 8. 


serve 


v-manner for fewer 
rinals are worth pou thanks 
of Mr. Allen, Jun., Birming 


| supervision of Mr. Timmins. 


History, Military and Muni pal, of the Ancient 
h of Devizes, and, subordinately, of the entire Il 
1 of Potterne and Cannings in which neluded 
This is usly the work of a Dev ’ 
the eves of the inhabitants of Dev 
will find gre Ihe author has avoided th« 
of making mass of dry names and 
but he has llen into , that of not 
lini » the pr ject of it, and 
irticular This will, how- 
of Devizes more acceptable to the 


obv 1, a 
doubt n 


es we 


fault 


dates, 


at favour. 
a mere 


is book 
l anotl 


on- 


. . 
as of Devizes in } 


History 


ever, make the 
ner 7 


Great 
(Mas- 


AM 4 f Ancient D Architecture in 
Britain, By F. T. Dollman ar . R. Jebbins. 
ters.) 

Che examples in the present work are extremely well 
hosen, and the elevations and details are drawn to a 
larger scale than usual, with a view to supply an archi- 
tectural want that has been experienced both by 
students and professors. The work bids fair to be ; 
great usefulness to all who are interested in the stu ty of 
our ancient domestic architecture. 

Although the Quarterly Review just issued (No. 2138.) 
contains only s, it will be found a varied and 
paper on The Australian 

obviously written by one 

Ome m Machines and their 


long 


seven article 
musing number, 
Colonies and the Gold Supply i 
who master of the subje t. 
Inve is an interesting tch of the rise of what is 
now one of our most tnpert ant branches of industry. 
China and the War gives a good sketch of recent pro- 
ceedings in that country, and of the course to be pursued 
hereafter. Religious Revivals is a temperate and well- 
onside article. The Roman Wall in Northumberland 
will please the antiquary and scholar; and a masterly 
sketch of the Life and Works of Cowper will please all 
readers, The last article, Reform Schemes, is th 
really political icle in The Quarterly, and—shall w 
confess the trut! we have not yet read it. 


only 


RECEIVED 
ef Sketches of Booterstown and Donnytn wk. 
B. HH. Blacker. (Herbert, Dublin.) 
A carefully compiled little volume, relating briefly th 
innals of the Fair-renowned Donnybrook. 


hOOKS 


By the 








Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited and abridged from the First Edition by the Right 
Hon. Lord John Russell. People’ s Edition. To be 
pleted in Ten Parts, (Longman & Co.) 

It is difficult to believe that cheap publishing can go 
beyond this—an edition of Moore’s Memoirs and Journals, 
with Eight Portraits, for Ten Shillings. 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. 
J.G. Wood. (Routledge.) 

This capital popular Natural History improves as it 
proceeds. This Tenth Part exceeds in beauty and in- 
terest any of those which have preceded 


com- 


By the Rev. 


or 
ec 


Dr. Hickes’ MAnuscnripts. 
A painful rumour has been the topic of conversation in 
y circles during the past week. It appears that 
iree large chests full of manuscripts, left by the cele- 
brated Dr. Ge Hickes, the deprived Dean of Wor- 
cester, were consigned to the custody of his bankers after 
his decease, Owing to the dissolution of the firm, the 
premises have been lately cleared out, and the whole of 
these valuable documents committed to the flames in one 
of the furnaces at the New River Head! Here is a loss, 
not only to the ecclesiastical studeat who wishes to form 
an impartial judgment on the history of the English 
Church at the eventful period of the Revolution; but of 
papers illustrative of the biog: ap +hical and literary history 
of the close of the seventeenth century. For is well 
known that Dr. Hickes was a person of such “political, 
ecclesiastical, and literary eminence in his time, that he 
was in daily correspondence with the most learned men 
at home and abroad. It is melancholy to contemplate 
the loss literature has sustained when we consider that 
Dugdale, Gibson, Nicolson, Elstob, Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, Wanley, Pepys, Kettlewell, Jeremy Collier, 
Dodwell, and his bosom friend the pious Robert Nelson, 
were among his correspondents. Dr. Hickes died on Dee, 
Thomas Bowdler was his executor, and Mr. 


15, 1715. Mr, 
Annesley the overseer of his will. 
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“ Norges ann Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is alee 


issued in Mowruty Paars. The subscription for Stameso Coriss (9 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the fle 
ly Inpex) is lis. id., which may be paid by Post Office ow 
P us. Bett anv Datpr, 196, Freer Srazat, E.C.; to whens 
all Comse NICATIONS FOR TUB Evrron should be addressed. 
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